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Memorabilia. 
ME: Eric Gill’s paper read last Wednes- 
day before the Royal Society of Arts was 
pleasantly characteristic of him. It was en- 
titled ‘ Work and Culture,’ and a main point 
driven home was that the assumed separateness 
of work and culture, and therewith the exclu- 
sive connection between culture and leisure, 
area mistake. Culture, for human beings, is 
“their cultivation according to their nature, 
i.e., their purpose, both immediate and ulti- 
mate.” ‘‘ But although mankind in general 
must be cultivated in accordance with man’s 
last end—the ultimate purpose of his exist- 
ence, whatever that may be supposed to be, 
men in particular must be cultivated in 
accordance with particular ends.’’—‘‘ There 
is no such thing as culture apart from pur- 
pose.”’—‘* And human culture is the product 
of what men do for a living.’ 

The artist, in this theory, is simply ‘‘ the 
responsible workman ’’; his work, however, 
where it is concerned with what are called the 
fine arts, is concerned with recreation, ‘‘ phy- 
sical and mental recuperation—so that we re- 
turn again to the arts of living revived and 
refreshed. (What is called abstract painting 
is of this kind. It stimulates and rejuve- 
nates the mind through the eye).”’ 

In primitive societies—primitive, not bar- 
barous—the responsible workman, the artist, 
is a man of culture occupied in the arts of 
living according to his own needs and choice— 
“his first need’? being ‘‘ to make things in 
accord with his last end.’’ The irresponsible 
workman of the modern factory does not de- 
Sgn, or make (in any proper sense), or own 
what he produces. There is, therefore, in his 
activities an element of ‘‘ inhumanity ’’ — 
something not in accordance with his nature 
as man, and this in spite of the modern ten- 
dency for society to become less and less cruel. 
Behind this, and behind the dominance of 
the machine, is the fact that virtually all 








human enterprises now-a-days are subordin- 
ated to financial considerations. Where 
should one draw the line between what is a 
tool and what is a machine? Mr. Gill sug- 
gests that ‘“‘If you are responsible for the 
form and quality of the thing made then 
whatever apparatus you use is a tool rather 
than a machine.’’ By being used as a 
machine-hand, the once responsible workman 
— artist,” though working in the arts of 
living—is reduced to irresponsibility, a con- 
dition below that of artist. On the other 
hand, the ‘‘ artist ’’ in recreation becomes the 
abnormal] man—professes to be not as other 
men are, but prophet, even, and seer. 

This anomalous state of things works out— 
among those whose life affords them inde- 
pendence, security, and a cognizance of 
responsibility — to an exaggerated estimate of 
beauty, isolating it—as in art galleries—and 
making of it a new object of idolatry. ‘‘ Now 
it is quite clear that this over-development 
of fine arts, the arts of recreation, is simply 
the result of the de-humanising and sub- 
humanising of the ordinary arte of living.’ 
‘* Work has ceased to be educative and recrea- 
tive, so we must have education and recrea- 
tion separately.’’ ‘‘ You cannot have respon- 
sible human beings in their leisure time, if 
they are not responsible in their working 
time.’ ‘‘ Working is the means to living and 
it is life for which we have responsibility.’’ 

Throughout Mr, Gill has in mind the 
Christian conception of responsibility for 
life to God, and of work and culture as serv- 
ing the ultimate purpose for which man 
exists. To many older people comparison 
with Ruskin must naturally have occurred— 
not, of course, without some points of con- 
trast. At any rate, it is good to raise once 
more the question of a vital connection be- 
tween art and ordinary life and to have main- 
tained a subordination of the arts of recrea- 
tion to deeper and more comprehensive 
interests. 


[% Devon and Cornwall Notes and Queries 

for April (vol. xx., part ii.) will be found 
an admirable and moving letter written to 
his uncle by Archibald Clevland, a Cornet of 
the 17th Lancers, on Oct. 26, 1854, the day 
after the Charge of the Light Brigade at 
Balaklava. An account so written is indeed, 
as is suggested, of almost unique interest, but, 
more than that, the letter is one of those 
pieces of writing—clear, spontaneous, simple, 
and perfect in tone—beside which literary 
writing is apt to seem of an _ altogether 
inferior strain. It is printed from a type 
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written copy found among the papers of the 
late Edwin Verren, once a Sergeant-Major of 
ithe Royal North Devon Hussars. One would 
be glad to know where the original is, and 
also to know more about Archibald Clevland 
himself. We are told here that he fell at 
Inkerman, that he was the last male heir of 
his family, and that Tapley, the family 
house, passed on his death to a brother-in- 
law. The uncle to whom the letter was sent 
was John Clevland of Tapley, then Recorder 
of Bideford. We may perhaps be allowed to 
quote a sentence or two, to show something of 
the quality of the whole. 

a Some little time after this, Lord 
Raglan, who had been told the wrong position 
of the captured guns, ordered the Light Cavalry 
to charge and re-take them. We had our orders, 
and we had to obey, though we saw it was a 
forlorn hope, and not one of us expected to 
return. There never was such a charge on 
record. 

The scene of the charge is described straight- 
forwardly, without waste of words, but 
vividly. On the return 

At that time there were not twenty of our 
men together. Imagine our surprise on return- 
ing to find a regiment of Lancers, one of 
Hussars and another of Cossacks formed in our 
rear. We rallied as many of our men as we 
could and then with a right good British cheer 
rode smack through the Hussars and most of 
us got back to line. 

One other paragraph we cannot forbear 
quoting : 

When I had fought myself well through and 
thought myself safe, three Cossacks, seeing I 
suppose the disabled state of my horse, came 
after me. I guarded the first fellow’s point 
and gave him a slight point and he went on; 
the next ran his lance through my pouch-box, 
which is made of silver and so saved me; the 
third caught me in the ribs, but the point of 
his lance being broken off it only bruised my 
side—was that not a lucky escape. I had before 
that other fortunate escapes of being cut down 
only I was too sharp for them. 

“* We have a large force of Russians in our 
rear,’’ he winds up, ‘‘ but we do not fear 
them.’’ 

We take it that this letter has not anywhere 
been printed before. Is there any memorial 
to Archibald Clevland? Or any portrait of 
him extant? 


ITHIN this century, it seems to us, 
American consciousness of the past has 
increased in a sort of geometrical progression. 
Concern. for old sites and ancient buildings 
has now much the quality of European con- 
cern-—that is, detached but thorough-going, 
having the leisureliness of long-time owner- 





ship about it, contrasted with the hasty re- 
gard of discoverer or pioneer. This js 
apropos of Nichols Pond, a little reed-filled 
stretch of water in Madison County, New 
York, which we have been reading about in 
New York History for April. Mr. Harold 0, 
Whitnall and Mr. Orrin E. Bonney describe 
the place and the battle that occurred there 
in October, 1615. On ‘the one side were the 
French under Champlain with their allies 
the Hurons, the attackers; on the other, the 
Oneida Indians, who threw themselves and 
their women and children into a stockaded 
village by the pond, and despite Champlain’s 
movable tower and his muskets—to which 
they had only their arrows to oppose—made 
good their defence. Champlain’s narrative of 
the fight, preserved in the archives of France, 
furnishes all we know about it. With it is 
a drawing of the Oneida village—reproduced 
in the number—which shows the ingenuity 
and neatness of the primitive fortification. 
The Oneidas made clever use of the water 
about them, connecting the spring-fed pond 
by an artificial channel with a natural stream 
which ran before their fort, thus enabled to 
quench attempts at firing them. Their op- 
ponents showed themselves not at all points 
intelligent. Some of the fires were started 
on the leeward side, so that the flames were 
blown away from the fort. However, the 
fighting, though at went on for a day or two, 
was no sanguinary affair. One Frenchman 
and some Indians were killed, and Cham- 
plain, with an arrow in his thigh and another 
in his knee, was carried away on an improvised 
stretcher strapped to a Huron’s back, retreat- 
ing beaten to Lake Ontario. Nevertheless, 
the Battle of Nichols Pond has been claimed 
as one of the decisive battles of the world, 
the unprovoked attack upon the Oneidas 
having so infuriated the Iroquois Confedera- 
tion that they cast in their lot with the Eng- 
lish instead of with the French. These 
papers have been written to stimulate public 
interest in the place sufficiently to get it r- 
stored to what it was at the time of the battle. 
Champlain’s drawing would make a recon- 
struction of the stockaded village easy; and 
though at the moment the spot is desolate, 
there are still visible the remains of the pri- 
mitive silos, lined with bark, which served the 
Oneidas as storage pits for keeping their 
grain. 


(UR correspondent Mr. J. Ardagh writes us 

word that after the last train on April 0 
St. Mary’s Underground Station was per- 
manently closed. 
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‘ : | 
Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


RALEIGH, FROBISHER AND THE 
GREAT CARACK OF SPAIN. 


O action is more characteristic of the 
‘“‘ spacious days of great Elizabeth ’’ than 
the marauding expedition in which Raleigh’s 
fleet captured the richly laden Spanish mer- 
chant ship Madre di Dios in 1592 and towed 
her triumphantly into an English port. 
Before she arrived, she had already been 
stripped of jewels and other booty to an in- 
definite value, but even so there remained for 
division among the ‘‘ adventurers’’ some 
£150,000, worth to-day some four or five mil- 
lion dollars. Raleigh himself lamented the 
fact that though most of the other members 
of the party, not to mention many hangers-on 
who appeared like vultures afiter the fray was 
over, reaped rich rewards, his own share, 
which should have been the greatest, was a 
mere trifle—though he also gained his liberty 
through it, no mean reward in itself. Queen 
Elizabeth fared particularly well, and he was 
none too happy over her winnings. For an 
outlay of some £1,800, she gathered in a 
harvest of £18,000 or even, according to some 
accounts, two or three times as much as that. 
The Earl of Cumberland, too, made a profit 
of about £17,000. 

Though the story of this adventure has been 
told time and again,! some further details of 
interest have just come to light. They are 
found in the bill and answer of an action in 
the Court of Chancery (Public Record Office, 
C2 James I/F12/24) brought some twenty- 
four years later by a member of Frobisher’s 
family, who was annoyed by the failure of 
Raleigh to repay Frobisher’s just share in the 
spoils. The story is clear without comment, 
I believe, beyond one or two brief identifica- 
tions of lawyers and other persons whose 
names appear on the documents, 


1 For details see ‘A True Report of the 
honourable service at Sea perfourmed by Sir 
John Burrough Knight, Lieutenant generall of 
the fleet’ prepared by the honor. Sir Walter 
Ralegh Knight, 1592, printed in Hakluyt’s 
‘Principal Navigations,’ yii (Glasgow, 1904), 
105-118; Raleigh’s letters to Burghley, Septem- 
ber to December ,1592; Edward Edwards, ‘ The 
Life of Sir Walter Ralegh,’ London, 1868, ii, 
59-78; J. K. Laughton and Sir Sidney Lee, 


‘Ralegh, Sir Walter,’ ‘ Dictionary of National 





Biography.’ 


The bill is signed by (Sir) John Bramston 
(1577-1654), of the Middle Temple and Cam- 
bridge, later to be a sergeant-at-law and in 
1635 Ohief Justice of King’s Bench. Philip 
Gerard, who signed the answer, was a mem- 
ber of Gray’s Inn, which he entered in 1584. 
The Saunders whose name appears at the top 
of the bill was Valentine Saunders, a Six 
Clerk from 1607 to 1628. Matthew Carewe, 
whose name leads off the answer, was Master 
in Chancery from 1597 to 1618; and Evelyn, 
whose name follows his, was George Evelyn, 
Six Clerk 1606-1632. Sir William Aborowe, 
mentioned in the answer as one of the prin- 
cipal officers of the Fleet, is merely a distorted 
spelling of the name of Sir John Bungh (1562- 
1594), commander of the squadron. With 
these brief notes the reader may be intro- 
duced to the documents themselves. 


1. The Bill 

Decimo quinto die Aprili 1616 

Saunders To the Right Honor- 

able Thomas Lord Elsmere Lord Chan- 

cellot of England 
Most humbly Complaining sheweth vnto 
yor good Lot? yo" daylie orator Peter 
ffrobisher of Altost** in the County of Yorke 
esquire executor’ of the last will & testament 
of S* Martin ffrobisher k=* deceased that 
wheras about ffebruary in the fower and 
thirteth yere of the raigne of our late 
soueraigne lady Queene Elizabeth a service 
was comaunded and intended to be done at 
sea for her said MatY vppon the cost of 
Spaine in w% said service S™ Walter 
Ralegh was appointed to be generall and 
that’ he should take into his charge two of 
her Mates shipps furnished and p"pared 
for that service the one of them called the 
Garland and the other the fforesight and it 
was further prouided and appointed by her 
said Maty that the said S™ Martin ffrobisher 
should furnish a shipp at his owne costes 
and charges and should goe in the said fleet 
to ayde and assist the said St Walter Ray- 
legh in the said voyadge and if any sick- 
nesse should happen to the said St Walter 
Ralegh that then the said S" Martin 
ffrobisher and St John Burges Kt should 
take the charg of the said fleet whervppon 
the said St Martin ffrobisher did procure a 
ship of the Right Honoble the Earle of 
Notingham then and yet Lord admirall of 
England called the Disdaine and did fur- 
nish the same at his owne costes & charges 
wth men & victuall and therin did expend 
800! wherof he did borrow 500! of her said 
late Maty and for repayment therof did 
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assure vnto the said Late queene his Mann’ 
of Whitwood in the County of Yorke in 
wh said voyage the said Late queene Eliza- 
beth did adventure 3750" in mony and vic- 
tualls, and the said St Walter Ralegh did 
also adventure in the said voyage the sum 
of 15001 or theraboutes and the late Earle 
of Cumberland and diuers marchants of 
London did also make diuers & seuerall 
adventures in the said voyage and it was 
agreed betweene all the said adventurers in 
the said voyage that the gaine or increase 
if any should happen by the said service 
should be devided rateablely betweene them 
according ‘to the proporcion of the seuerall 
summes by them adventured and yo' said 
orato’ furder sheweth yt the said voyage 
did succed so prosperously that the gaine 
and increase made by the sd service did 
come and amount to double so much as was 
adventured so hat every adventurere 
therin was to have for his parte two for 
one all charges and expences borne and 
defrayed & accordingly the sd late queene 
lid receave for her parte by her aduentures 
in the said voyage 80000" & euy of the said 
other adventurers except the said St Martin 
ffrobisher did receave after the said rate & 
proporcion of two for one & the residew 
being 24000! was diliuered in to the handes 
of the said St Walter Ralegh towardes the 
payement of sixteinn hundred powndes to 
the said St Martin ffrobisher w% his parte 
after the rate aforesaid did amount vnto 
and towardes the payement of wages to 
diuers marriners & men who served in the 
said fleet: & the said St Walter Ralegh did 
accordingly pay 7750" to the said men & 
marriners that served in the said voyage 
for ther said wages and did deteyne in his 
hhandes 16250" out of w% he ought of right 
according to the adventure & agremt afore- 
said to have payd to the said St Ma"tin ffro- 
bisher the said summ of 1600! weh said sum 
of 1600" he did agree & faythfully promise 
to pay to the said St Martin ffrobisher 
accordingly. but it pleased her late Maty 
wthin short time afterwardes to imploy the 
said St Martin ffrobisher about the recouery 
of the forte nere Brest in Britannie from 
the Spanish forces by meanes wherof he 
departed out of this Relme towardes the 
said service before he could obtaine from the 
said St Walter Ralegh the said sume of 
1600!' or any parite thereof & it pleased God 
that the said S™ Martin ffrobisher did re- 
ceave in the said service his death wound 
and theruppon about the 21% of November 





1594 in the yeare of the Raigne of our late 
sd queene Elizabeth he returned into Eng. 
land & did make his last will and testament 
in writting & thereof made yor said orato? 
his sole executo™ & shortly afterwardes by 
reason of his said wound died, & yoT said 
orato’ did take vppon him the execucon of 
the said last will & testament of the said 
St Martin ffrobisher & payd diuers debts 
& legaces of the said St Martin ffrobisher 
of great value & allso did pay to her late 
Maty the said sum of 500! & did often re. 
quest the said S' Walter Ralegh to pay vnto 
yo’ said orato™ the said summ of 1600! 
weh the said S™ Walter Ralegh did often 
faithfully promise to doe but afiterwardes 
& before the said St Walter Ralegh had 
payd to the said St Martin ffrobisher in his 
life time or to yo" said oratot the said sum 
of 1600! or any parte therof the said § 
Walter Ralegh about the [blank] monethe 
[blank] in the first yere of yo" Mates raigne 
was by course of law lawfully convicted & 
attainted of hight treason by him committed 
against ‘his Matye wherby all his goodes & 
chattells & whole estate was forfeited in 
law to the kinges Maty & the kinges Maty 
being gratiously dis towardes the 
credito’s of the said St Walter Ralegh of 
his princely bounty & grace in consideracon 
that all the debtes of the said St Walter 
Ralegh should be truely payd & satisfied by 
his highnes Letters patentes bearing date 
the [blank] day of fiebruary in the first yere 
of his highnes raigne did giue & grante 
vnto on John Shelbury & Roberte Smith all 
the goods chattells debts & duityes of the 
said S™ Walter Ralegh whatsoever to the 
intent & pur & vppon exercise trust 
& confidence that the said John Shelbury & 
Roberte Smith should pay & satisfy all 
the debtes of the said St Walter Ralegh 
due & owing by the said St Walter Ralegh 
by bound specialty or otherwise & the said 
John Shelbury & Roberte Smith did by 
vertue therof possesse themselues of the 
whole personall estaite of the said S* Walter 
Ralegh and haue had & yet haue in ther 
handes & possession ennoughe & sufficient 
of the soi estate of the said St Walter 
Ralegh to pay vnto yor said orato™ the said 
summ of sixtein hundred powndes due & 
owing vnto him by the said S* Walter 
Ralegh and all other the debtes & crediittes 
of the said St Walter Ralegh whatsoeuer & 
more & the said S™ Walter Ralegh by his 
Mates most gratious sufferance & permis 
sion doth also possesse & inioy a great 
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estate in goodes platt Jewells leases for 
yeares & other chattells wch he hath pur- 
chased & taken in the names of other per- 
sons in trust to his vse & benifitt sithenc 
his said conviccon & attaindor of highe trea- 
son aforesaid all wch the said St Walter 
Ralegh doth quietly enioy & convert to his 
owne proper vse & benifitt & yet neuerthe- 
lesse nether the said S™ Walter Ralegh nor 
the said John Shellbury or Roberte Smith 
nor any of them haue payd vnto the said 
St Martin ffrobisher in his life time, nor 
vnto yo" said oratot sithenc his decease the 
said sum of sixitein hundred powndes nor 
any parte therof nor had giuen nor made 
vnto them or ay of them any consideracon 
for the forbearance therof but the same 
haue deteyned & converted to his or ther 
proper vse & behoofe by the space of xxj 
yeres & more, Notwthstanding that they 
haue bine oftentimes required both by the 
said S* Martin ffrobisher in his life time 
& by yo" said orator sithenc his decease to 
pay the same & Notwthstanding the said S™ 
Walter Ralegh hath oftentimes most faith- 
fully promised both to the said S™ Martin 
ffrobisher in his life time & to yo" said 
orato™ sithence his decease to pay vnto him 
the said summ of 1600! at diuers & sundry 
dayes and times long sithenc past in Con- 
sideracon wherof & for that yor said orato" 
hath noe remedy by the ordinary course of 
the comon lawes to recover the said sum of 
sixtein hundred powndes or any parte 
therof nor the sd damages for forbearanc 
therof. May iit therfore please yor good 
lo to grante to yo" said orato™ his Mates 
most gratious writt of Subpena to be 
directed to the said St Walter Rawlegh 
John Shelbury & Roberte Smith & to euery 
of them commanding them therby at a day 
certaine & vnder a certaine paine therin to 
be limitted parsonally to appeare before 
yo" lod? in his Mates highe Cotte of chan- 
cery then & ther to answere to the p'misses 
& to abyde & stand to such furder order 
therin as to yo" good Lordshipp shall seme 
agreable wth equity & good conscience & yo" 
daylie orator according to his bounden duty 
shall pray for yor lordshipps long and 


happie life. / John Bramstoon 


2. The Answer 
Jur 29 Apl 1616 The severall aunswere of 


Matt Carewe John Shelbury gent’ one 
of the defendn's to the 
bill of Complaite of 

Euelyn Peter ffrobisher esquire 


Complaynante. / 








The said deft by protestacon saieth that the 
said bill of Complainte ys very vncerteine, 
and insufficient in the lawe to be aunswered 
vnto, and ys exhibited rather to vexe this 
defend’, and by that meanes to drawe some 
thinge from S* Waliter Raleighe knight, one 
other of the deftes in the said bill of Com- 
plainte named, then vpon any iuste cause 
or Collorable grownde of suite. Never- 
theles all advauntage of excepcon to 
all and every the vncerteintyes and insuf- 
ficiencyes in the said bill of Complainte to 
this Deft nowe and at all tymes hereafter 
saved and namely that the nature of the 
Complainte in and by the said bill sett 
fourthe ys such, and the tyme soe longe 
since (viz) by the space of twentye fower 
yeares as this honotable Court vseth not to 
releeve causes of that kynde forborne to be 
presented for soe longe a space. This Deft 
for aunswere to the said bill of Complainte 
for soe much thereof as him this deft Con- 
cerneth for himselfe severally saieth, that true 
yt is, that of most gratious soveraigne lord 
the kinges most excellent Mate that nowe 
ys out of his gratious favour to the Ladye 
Raleighe, wief of the said St Walter 
Raleighe, and to her then Childe, and 
ffamilye was pleased to graunte, and by his 
highnes letteres patentes vnder the great 
Seale of England dyd graunte vnto this 
deft, and vnto Robert Smith, one other of 
the deftes in the said bill of Complainte 
alsoe named, all the goodes, and Chattells 
of the said St Walter Raleighe aswell Reall 
as parsonall after the Conviccon, and 
attaynder of the said St Walter Raleighe, 
especially for and towardes the Relieffe, 
and mayntenance of the said Ladye 
Raleighe, her Childe, and ffamilye, and also 
vpon trust that all the debte which the said 
St Walter Raleighe dyd then (bona fide) 
owe to any person or persons should be 
payed to such person and persons, to whom 
they were soe owinge (bona fide) as by the 
said letteres patentes, ready to be showed 
vnto this hole Court, vnto which this deft 
for the more Certeintye in this behaulfe re- 
ferreth himself, more at large yt will and 
maye appeare./ And this defendt further 
saieth, that he this deft dyd accordinge to 
the trust in him, and the said Robert Smith 
reposed, paye all such debtes, as the said 
St Walter Raleighe dyd then (bona fide) 
owe, soe farre as the money and debtes of 
the said St Walter Raleighe, which were 
due to him before, and after his said 
attaynder, and which from tyme to tyme 
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came to the handes, or possession of this 
deft by suite of lawe, or otherwise did 
amounte, and Come vnto./ And this deft 
accordinge to his Mates gratious intent and 
pleasure, soe as aforesaid signifyed, and 
declared by the said letteres Patentes dyd 
permitt and suffer the said Ladye Raleighe 
for the relieffe, and benefitt of her and her 
said Childe and familye to vse, and Con- 
vert to her vse, and to the vse of her said 
Childe, and ffamilye, the plate goodes, and 
Jewells of the said St Walter Raleighe, 
And this Deft doth vtterly denye, that he 
this deft hath, or to his remembrance by the 
space of seaven yeares nowe last past hath 
had any thinge of the estate of the said St 
Walter Raleighe remayninge in the handes, 
Custodye, or possession of this deft, as in 
and by the said bill of Complainte ys vn- 
truely suggested. Wthout that that it is 
true, that St Martyn ffrobisher knight in 
the said bill of Complainte named was an 
Adventurer in the voyage in the said bill 
of Complainte menconed, as by the said bill 
of Complainte ys vntruely surmised, and 
sett fourth. ffor this deft saith, that he 
this deft hath heard, and verely beleeveth 
yt to be true, that the said St Martyn ffro- 
bisher was noe Adventurer at all in the said 
voyage, butt was wthin a shorte tyme after 
the departure of the said St Walter 
Raleighe out of England sent, or imployed 
by her late Mate in a message vnto the said 
S’ Walter Raleighe be[ ]the[{  Jwarde 
of his [ | voyage beyond the Coast of 
Spayne./ And this deft ys alsoe the rather 
induced to beleeve, that the said S™ Martyn 
ffrobisher was noe Adventurer in the said 
voyage for these reasons followinge (viz) 
ffirst for that the names of all the parties, 
whoe were adventure's in the same vogaye 
(as this Deft hath credtbly heard) were by 
especiall agreement, and appointment 
amongest themselves sett downe, and 
expressed in certeine writinges, or Chartere. 
parties accordinge to the maner in such like 
cases vsed, and accustomed, in which writ- 
inges, or Charter parties (as this deft hath 
also credibly heard) the name of the said 
St Martyn ffrobisher ys not, nor was not 
once menconed, as an Adventure™ in that 
voyage, and alsoe for that, after the great 
Carick of Spayne (which was taken in that 
voyage) was brought into England, the said 
S™ Walter Raleighe, although he then were 
the chiffest Adventure’ vnder her said late 
Matie in the same voyage, and the chief 
vndertaker, and setter fourthe of the 





same voyage) could not be suffered 
to intermeadle wth any of the goodes 
then beinge in the said Carick, before such 
tyme, as her said late Mate had by a 
speciiall Comission, or other direccon to $ 
John Hawkins, and St William Aborowe 
Knight, then twoe principall officers of her 
said late Mat** Navye, appointed them the 
said S* John Hawkins, and 8" Aborowe to 
take a viewe, and notcce of all the goodes 
then Conteyned in the said Carick, and like. 
wise to take speciall notice of alll the Adven- 
ture's in that voyage, to the ende, that 
every man, beinge an Adventure’ in that 
voyage might haue his due parte of the said 
goodes accordinge to his adventure, and to 
make Certificat thereof according to the said 
Comission, or direccon./ In which Certi- 
ficat (yet remayninge extant) the name of 
the said S™ Martyn ffrobisher ys not once 
menconed, as an Adventure’ in the said 
voyage, (as this deft hath byne credibly 
informed) And this deft ys alsoe verelye 
perswaded, that yf the said St Martyn ffro- 
bisher had byne an Adventuret in the said 
voyage, as by the said bill of Complainte ys 
supposed, that then he the said S™ Martyn 
ffrobisher in respect of his great worthe, 
and good desertes should, and of right ought 
to haue byne satisfyed wth the first, and not 
to have byne lefte vnpayed these fower and 
‘twentye yeares, neither Could the said S 
Walter Raleighe (in this deftes opynion) 
for soe longe tyme have kept the said St 
Martyne ffrobisher, beinge soe greatly fav- 
oured by her said late Matie as he was and 
alsoe lyvinge fower yeares or thereaboutes 
after the finishinge of the said voyage, from 
his due parte of the said adventure, yf he 
the said St Manrtyne ffrobisher had indeed 
byne an Adventure’ in the said voyage./ 
Wthout that that any other matter, or 
thinge in the said bill of Complainte Con- 
teyned touchinge, or Concerninge this deft 
materiall, or effeatuall in the lawe to be 
aunswered vnto, and not herein sufficiently 
aunswered vnto, Confessed, and avoyded, 
traversed, or denyed, ys true, All which 
matters this deft ys readye to averre mayn- 
teine, and prove, as this hoble Court shall 
awarde/ And humble praieth to be dis- 
missed fourthe of the same with his reason- 
able Costes, and Charges in his behalfe most 
wrongfully susteyned/ 
Ph: Gerarde 


J. Mitton FRENCH. 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A. 








May 
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THE NESBITT’S, LONDON 
MERCHANTS. 


URKE’S ‘ Landed Gentry’ (5th ed., 1875) 
in its account of the Neshitts of Lismore 
House, Co. Cavan, has a remarkable record, 
I should think unique in its way, of younger 
members of three generations of that family 
being eminent merchants in the City of Lon- 
don. Three of them were successively mem- 
bers of Parliament. Dealing only with those 
who were in business in London, they were, 
in chronological order, as follows :— 

1. Albert (younger son of Andrew who died 
in 1692), who m. Plizabeth, daughter of John 
Gould, was M.P. for Huntingdon and St. 
Michael, and d, at Putney Jan. 12, 1753 
(Gentleman’s Magazine, p. 52). 

2. Arnold (younger son of Thomas and 
nephew of the above Albert), married Nov. 
2%, 1758, Mass Thrale, sister of Henry Thrale 
of Streatham (she married en secondes noces! 
Thomas Scott), was M.P. for Cricklade and 
Winchelsea, and d.s.p. April 12, 1779 (not 
1765 as stated in Ab nel Gentleman’s 
Magazine, p. 215. On his death his affairs 
were found to be in great disorder and Henry 
Thrale was so involved that he had a stroke. 
I find in Lobban’s ‘Dr. Johnson’s Mrs. 
Thrale,’ p. 33 a letter of Mrs. Thrale, June, 
1779, referring to Henry Thrale’s first stroke, 
not the fatal one: 

His sister’s husband, Mr. Nesbitt, often men- 
tioned in these Letters and Memoirs, had been 
dead a fortnight. He was commercially con- 
nected, I know, with Sir George Colebrook 
and Sir Something Turner. 

3. Albert (brother of Arnold), married a 
Miss Matishall, and d, March 21, 1776 
(Gentleman’s Magazine, p. 142). 

4. Alexander (also brother of Arnold) of 
whom nothing seems to be known except that 
he was a merchant in London. 

5. John (younger son of Cosby Nesbitt, 
1718-1768, M.P. for Cavan, and nephew of 
the three above brothers), M.P. for Winchel- 
sea, 1780-84, Gatton Borough, 1790, and Bod- 
min, 1796; died unmarried; date of death not 
stated by Burke. 

This John Nesbitt would seem to be ‘‘ the 
last of the Mohicans.’”’ He was at one time 





1 The Annual Register 1782, vol. xxv. (p. 231) 
announced ; “Jan 31. Thomas Scott, Esqr. M.P. 
for Bridport, to Mrs. Nesbit, widow of the late 
Arn. Nesbit, Esqr.” Scott’s town address then 
was, like that of Mrs. Neshitt’s nephew John 
Nesbitt, in Grafton Street, and his country 
house was at Shepperton, Middlesex. 


a wealthy City man and prominent in various 
ways, the owner of a country estate at Keston 
Park, near Bromley, and adjoining that of 
William Pitt at Holmwood House, and of a 
town house in Grafton Street, Piccadilly. In 
1802 he went through the Bankruptcy Court, 
and his property had to be sold. We know 
from Farington’s Diaries that at the Buttall 
sale in December, 1796, John Nesbitt bought 
the now famous portrait of Master Buttall 
known as ‘““The Blue’ Boy,’’ by 
Thomas Gainsborough, for 35 gns.; at 
John Nesbiitt’s sale in 1802 it fetched 80 gns., 
and passed through the hands of John Hopp- 
ner into Karl Grosvenor’s possession, 
to be again sold in our own day for, it is 
stated, £160,000 to the late Mr. Huntington 
of Pasadena, California. John Nesbitit’s 
title to fame therefore rests not so much on 
his eminence as a City merchant, or on his 
distinction as a politician, as on the former 
ownership of one of the most celebrated por- 
traits in the world. Mr. Whitley (‘ Artists 
and their Friends in England, 1700-1799,” 
p. 265, states that at Nesbitt’s sale in 1802 
there were two other Gainsboroughs, a land- 
scape and a portrait of the vendor’s uncle, 
Arnold Nesbitt, the latter selling for one 
guinea. 

The term ‘‘ London merchant,’’ as used by 
Burke, and the abbreviated form of ‘‘ mer.”’ 
in the London Directories, is a very indefinite 
one, but it may be taken to connote a person 
in a large way of business and not a small 
shopkeeper or retailer. William Hickey, 
‘ Memoirs,’ vol. i., pp. 332, 337, reveals the 
character of the Nesbitt’s activities. Writing 
in 1775 he says :— 

My father gave me a letter, wh. he desired 
[ would myself deliver to Messrs. Nesbitt’s, 
eminent merchants in Bishopsgate Street, the 
purport of it being to request they would pro- 
cure me a passage to the West Indies in one 
of their ships. I found Mr. Arnold Nesbitt 
in the Counting house, who after reading the 
letter assured me both himself and brother 
should feel pleasure at all times in complying 
with any desire of Mr. Hickey’s. He said 
they should dispatch four ships within the 
ensuing two months. 

Thus we see the kind of business in which the 
Nesbitit’s were engaged. 

The migrations of the firm and the altera- 
tions in the title may be gathered from the 
successive London Directories. My set is far 
from complete but it extends from 1770 to 





1831. The Nesbitt and Co. of Bishopsgate 
Street in 1777 had become Arnold Nesbitt and 
the firm had removed to 8, Aldermanbury ; 
| in 1781 the title was Arnold and John Nes- 
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bitt ; in 1795 it was Nesbitt and Stewart, and 
ithe address the same. Soon afiter this the 
crash came, and in 1806 we find John Nesbitt 
at 16, Tokenhouse Yard, and here the firm 
remained for six years or more, In the 1817 
Directory John Nesbitt was at No. 30, Token- 
house Yard, the other tenant being Jabez 
Allies, a solicitor. Finally in 1831 John Nes- 
bitt’s address is given as 7, Mincing Lane. 
Whether the John Nesbitt of the 1831 firm 
was identical with the former owner of ‘ The 
Blue Boy,’ or whether the title of the firm 
was retained after he left it, it is impossible 
to say, for, as already stated, the date of his 
death has not so far been found. 


W. Roserts. 
69, Park Hill, S.W.4. 


“DASHER ”: ITS DERIVATION.—In 
the ‘New English Dictionary,’ s.v. 
Rasher (substantive) the etymology is said to 
be obscure; the earliest usages of the word 
cited there belong to the later Elizabethan 
period. A clue tothe history of the word may 
be supplied by one in particular of these re- 
ferences if given more fully. In the 1601 
Folio of Ben Jonson’s ‘ Everyman in his 
Humour,’ Act I., sc. iii., Cob, the water- 
bearer, is punning on his own name (which 
could mean a herring) and says he is visited 
at nights by the ghost of the first of all her- 
rings—‘‘ why not the ghost of a herring Cob, 
as well as the ghost of Rashero Baccono, they 
were both broild on the coales.’’ In the 1616 
Quarto edition of the play (Act I., sc. iv.) 
this was altered by Jonson himself (cf. the 
‘ Works,’ ed. Herford and Simpson, vol. iii., 
1927) into: 
sir, with fauour of your worships nose. . ., 
why not the ghost of a herring-cob, as well as 
the ghost of a rasher-bacon? 

Mat{hew). Rocer Bacon, thou wouldst say? 

Cob. I say rasher-bacon. They were both 
broyl’d o’ the coles? and a man may smell 
broyled-meate, I hope? 

The name and story of ‘‘ Friar’’ Roger 
Bacon, the thirteenth-century scientist, were 
well-known at the time, as we see from 
Greene’s play of ‘Friar Bacon and Friar 
Bungay’ or the satirical poem of William 
Terilo, ‘ A Piece of Friar Bacons Brazen- 
heads Prophesie,’ 1604 (ed. Hazlitt, ‘ Early 
Popular Poetry,’ vol. iv., pp. 263 ff.) It may 
well be. that Ben Jonson in making his 1616 
revision had in mind that the true derivation 
of the word rasher was through popular asso- 
ciation with the name Roger in Roger Bacon. 


L. WHITBREAD. 





ANSCHLUSS: A.R.P.—Two recent addi- 

tions to the English language are now 
in the papers everywhere. ‘‘ Anschluss,” 
which is used in German for a junction of the 
railway sort, has been known in books and 
politics for many years as specially applied 
to the combination of Germany and Austria, 


but it was not familiar enough to be printed 


without italics or explanation for the gen- 
eral reader, as it is to-day. 

We live in a world of daily increasing capi- 
tal letters used as abbreviations, some of 
which may well puzzle the layman, if they 
represent an art or business in which he takes 
no interest. A month ago A.R.P. would have 
been as difficult to enlarge as the F.O.B. of 
commerce. Now everyone recognises it as 
‘“‘ Air Raid Precautions.” 

2. CG 


ROWNING: ‘“ PEIRAIOS” AND 

“ CUCKOO-APPLE.”’ — The ‘ Aristo- 

phanes’ Apology ’ of Browning is somewhat 

overdone with the pedantry of learned words, 

all af which do not seem happy. Balaustien 
speaks of 


Elaphion, more Peiraios—known as “ Phaps.” 


The sense of the adjective is, I suppose, 
better-known in the harbour of Athens, which 
in Greek is ‘‘ Peiraieus’’ or ‘‘ Peiraeus.” 
Browning was misled by the English form 
Pireus into creating a non-existent Peiraios. 

A page later Balaustien is accused by Aris- 
tophanes of opposition to his comedy : 

Pho, you have quenched my Komos by first 

frown 

Struck dead all joyance: not a fluting puffs 

From idle cheekband! Ah, my Choros too? 

You’ve eaten cuckoo-apple? Dumb, you dogs? 

A footnote gives for ‘‘ cuckoo-apple’’ the 
gloss ‘‘ Arum maculatum, to eat which makes 
a fool of you.’’ No such meaning is recorded 
in the ‘ O.E.D.,’ which does not include the 
word. In Greek it means the damson plum, 
which puts nobody to silence. ‘‘Cuckoo-pint” 
is a recognised name for our wild Arum now 
raising its curious green sheath in the woods 
and hedges. ‘‘ Cuckoo-apple’’ may be a vari- 
ant of it Browning had heard locally. Or 
having it in his head as a Greek word but 
with no remembrance of Greek usage, he may 
have thought it would stand for ‘‘ cuckoo- 
pint.’”’ Our Lords and Ladies have not the 
slightest resemblance to an apple, either in 
flower or fruit. But Browning wrote too 
much and did not always think enough about 
the words he was using. 

W. H. J. 
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Readers Queries 





ARRIAGE: ANNULLED AND DIS- 
SOLVED.—Would some reader with a 
knowledge of law indicate in what circum- 
stances a marriage can be correctly described 
as (1) annulled, (2) dissolved? ‘‘ Marriage 
dissolved ’? appears to be in use in books of 
biographical reference when a divorce has 

taken place. 

P. D. M. 


“ QOCKING.’’—In recently going over some 

seventeenth-century administrations at 
Canterbury, I have found the following 
item : 

In laying forth and socking the dece’d after 
his death. 

Does the word ‘‘ socking’’ mean ‘‘ wash- 
ing’ or clothing in  a_ winding-sheet ? 
Wright’s ‘ Dialect Dictionary ’ does not give 
either of these meanings. In some of these 
documents winding-sheets are mentioned, in 
others both sheets and coffins are charged for, 
but coffins were not ccmmon at the dates 
1645-50. 

F. Witiiam Cock. 


ISRENDERING OF “THE” AS 
“YE” IN QUOTATIONS FROM 
OLD DOCUMENTS.—Can~ any _ reader 
enlighten me, or refer me to any authorita- 
tive source, regarding the common—but, I be- 
lieve, erroneous—practice of historians and 
others who, in quoting from old documents 
and records, reproduce the word ‘‘ the”’ as 
“ye’’? I have been told that the mistake 
originally arose because the old method of 
forming the letters ‘‘ th’ looked like a ‘ y,”’ 
and that the error has been rpetuated 
through ignorance, e.g., ‘‘ ye olde fayre,”’ 

“ye sonne of ———.”’ 

Cuar_Les D, WarREN. 


. SMITH OF BANFF .—I wish to identify 
the author of an article, ‘The Philo- 
sophy of Poetry’ in Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine of December, 1835 (xxxviii., pp. 
827-839), signed with the initial S. The pre- 
sent editors of Blackwood’s informs me that 
they know only that he was a certain “ A. 
Smith, of Banff,’’ and that he contributed 
nothing else to their magazine. I am also 
anxious to discover whether ‘‘ A. Smith ’’ is 
known to be the author of any other books or 
articles, 


M. H. Aprams. 








YRONE AS CHRISTIAN NAME, — Is 
there a history of the use of Tyrone as a 
Christian name? I ask because I have failed 
to note such use and now find, surprisedly, 
that two moderns have the name: Tyrone 
Guthrie, playwright and Shakespearean pro- 
ducer, and Tyrone Power, starring with 
Norma Shearer in the new film (due to the 
late Irving Thalberg) ‘ Marie Antoinette.’ 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


ENNELL FAMILY.—I am seeking infor- 
mation concerning a certain Edmund and 
Arabella Fennell, a daughter of whom in 
1830 married St. George D’Arcy-Irvine, 4th 
son of Col. Georges Marcus Irvine of Castle 
Irvine, Co, Fermanagh. In the year 1842 lL 
happen to know that the Fennells were living 
in London, but I should like to be able to 
ascertain where they resided when in Ireland. 
I believe, but am not sure, that Edmund Fen- 
nell was a banker. Owing to the destruction 
of the Irish Marriage Registers in the Four 
Courts I am unable to procure a copy of the 
marriage certificate of St. George-D’ Arcy- 
Irvine and Catherine Fennell, otherwise I 
might have been able to trace the residence 
by it. 
O. E. Brooks. 
St. Luke’s Vicarage, Brighton. 


AUNDRELL FAMILY, WILTS. — Is 
there any pedigree extant of this family ? 
The ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ 
says of Henry—Oriental itraveller, 1665-1701— 
son of Robert Maundrell of Compton Bassett, 
near Calne, that his family had been of good 
position in the county. Burke’s ‘ Armoury’ 
gives Maundrell, Wilts, Argent, a demi- 
lion between eight fleurs-de-lis gules. Crest, 
A dexter arm embowed fesseways couped 
vested argent holding in the hand proper a 
cross-crosslet fitchée sable, and Fairbairn, 
another crest, A lion’s gamb couped and erect 
holding a fleur-de-lys. Is it known to whom 
these arms were granted ? 
A. STEPHENS DYER. 
207, Kingston Road, Teddington, Middlesex. 


ORDUE, SURNAME.—The surname Mor- 
due, which occurs in the two Northern 
Counties, is a somewhat peculiar one. What 
is its origin? Weekley, in his ‘ Surnames,’ 
is inclined to think that it is of French deri- 
vation. 

Does the surname occur in any other than 
the two counties mentioned? If so, the re- 
cords would be much appreciated, 

H. A. 
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“* TV ECOR.’’—We are all familiar with this | 


word in theatre programmes where, to 
quote the ‘ Concise Oxford Dictionary’ it 
stands for “‘ all that makes up the appearance 
of a room or the stage’’ and should still be 
printed in italics. When did it first come 
into use? Is the original French word used 
im precisely the same technical senses as we 
give to it here? I do not think it was 
employed in the Victorian theatre. What 
was the equivalent technical expression, say, 
at the Lyceum in Irving’s time? 


L. Y. R. 
ENGLER’S CIRCUS. — Has _ anyone 


written a history of this, and are there 
extant any illustrations of performances in 
Victorian times? As [ write I think with 
regret how, but a few months ago, I should 
have hoped for some reply to any question 
of this kind from your learned and kindly cor- 
respondent Dr. J. M. Buttocu. 

H. H. 


E SUNDAY SUN NEWSPAPER.—Can 

anyone tell me anything about the origin 
and history of a newspaper of this title, 
which, I believe, is no longer in existence, 
or else, if it is, now appears under another 
name? Was it a comic paper? The names 
of founder, with editors and any particular 
contributors would be welcome. 


Puitip Dean. 


N OLD AMERICAN BALLAD.—Could 
anyone give me the text of what I have 
seen described as the oldest ballad of 
American origin, which tells of the massacre 
at Schenectady in 1690? Is the writer of it 
known? I am beginning to disbelieve in the 
so-called ‘‘ folk origin ’’ or multiple author- 
ship of ballads, and, if this is supposed to 
be a case of ‘‘ folk origin ’’ I should be very 
glad of the evidence for thinking it so. 


R. H. J. 


PITAPHS FOR ANIMALS.—I should 
like to read any seriously meant epitaph 
for an animal. 
B. 


AVARIA IN EUROPEAN HISTORY.— 

Bavaria, through marriages, exercised, 

at different moments, a considerable amount 

of influence on the fortunes of European 

countries. Has any separate work on Bava- 
rian marriages been published ? 


R. H. L. B. 





_ Replies. 


THE MURDER OF GEORGE 
SAUNDERS. 
(clxxiv. 182, 249). 

HE article by Dr. E. St. Joun Brooks, 

which appeared at the first reference, is 
a fine contribution towards the preservation 
for posterity of the records of the past. 

The murdered man, George Saunders, citi- 
zen and merchant taylor of London, who met 
his death near Shooter’s Hill at the hands 
of his wife’s lover, George Browne, was—he 
tells us—first cousin of Sir Edward Saunders, 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 

Having myself made long study of the his- 
tory of the family of Saunders of Co. North- 
ampton, this tells me precisely where we 
stand. For I have already written a good 
deal on that family in my articles entitled as 
follows : 

(1) ‘Saunders, Hatton and Lumley,’ 
which appeared in the Law Journal of 21 and 
28 March, 1931, and which concerned (a) The 
said Sir Edward Saunders, Chief Justice of 
the Queen’s Bench from 1557 to January, 
1558/9, and thereafter until his death in 
1576 Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer 
(will dated 10 Nov., 1576, and proved in the 
P.C.C. on 13 Dec., 1576), eldest surviving son 
and heir of Thomas Saunders of Sibertoft, 
Co. Northampton (will dated 7 Mar., 1727/8, 
and proved in the P.C.C. on 11 May, 1528), 
who was the fourth and youngest son of 
Edward Saunders of Harington in the same 
county (two wills, dated respectively 3 Mar., 
1511/12, and 19 July, 1514, and both proved 
together in the P.C.C. on 10 Nov., 1514); 
(b) Sir Edward’s first cousin once removed, 
Sir Christopher Hatton (1540-1591), who was 
Lord Chancellor from 1587 till his death in 
1591, and who was a son of William Hatton 
of Holdenby, Co. Northampton (ob. 1546) by 
Alice née Saunders, his wife, one of the 
daughters of Laurence Saunders of Harington 
aforesaid (will dated 20 June, 1544, and 
proved in the P.C.C. on 27 Oct., 1544), the 
second of the four sons of the said Edward 
Saunders of Harington ; and (c) The late Wil- 
liam Golden Lumley (1802-1878), Q.C., 
LL.M. and sometime Fellow of Trinity Hall 
in the University of Cambridge, the origin- 
ator of the well-known legal work, ‘ Lumley’s 
Public Health,’ who was a lineal descendant 
of Francis Lumley of Clipston, Co. North- 
ampton, gentleman, and of Elizabeth née 
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‘Saunders his wife, a niece of the said Sir 


Edward Saunders and a daughter of his 
brother Ambrose Saunders of Sibertoft 
aforesaid (will dated August, 1585, and 
proved in the P.C.C. on 29 Aug., 1586) by 
Mary née Goodwin his wife (will dated 


3 Jan. of 7 James I and proved in the North- 


ampton District Registry on 5 July, 1610). 

(2) ‘Some Sixteenth Century Family Pro- 
blems and Their Solution,’ which appeared in 
the Genealogical Quarterly of March and 
June, 1937. 

(3) ‘Saunders, Hatton and Lumley ’--a 
pendant of No. (1) above—which appeared 
in the Law Journal of 4 Sept., 1937; and: 

(4) ‘On the Track of the Baskervilles,’ 
which appeared in ‘N. and Q.’ on 15 May, 
1937; Agnes née Hussey, second wife and 
widow of the said Sir Edward Saunders, hav- 
ing been of Baskerville descent. (Her will, 
dated 27 Aug., 1588, was proved in the P.C.C. 
on 9 Nov., 1588). 

Turning now to the matter in hand, there 
is and can be no doubt that William Saun- 
ders of Welford, Co. Northampton (will dated 
‘6 Feb., 1541, and proved in the P.C.C. on 
14 May, 1541), the third of the four sons of 
the said Edward Saunders of Harington, and 
father of George Saunders, married twice. 
He married, first, Dorothy née Belgrave, 
daughter of William Belgrave of Leicester, 
Esquire, and, secondly, Dorothy née Yonge 
‘or Young, daughter of John Yonge or Young 
of Cromen Dabitot, Co. Worcester, gentleman, 
For both these marriages we have the 
authority of ‘ The Visitation of Co. Stafford 
in 1583,’ by Flower, the original MS. whereof 
is MS. exii. in the Library of Queens’ Col- 
lege, Oxford, and of ‘ The Visitation of Co. 
Northampton in 1617’ made by Camden (by 
the hand of Segar) the original MS. whereof 
is MS. 108 in the same Library. The latter 
‘does not give the order of the marriages, but, 
happily, the former does. 

_ There is equally no doubt that, in marry- 
ing his said second wife, the said William 
Saunders of Welford was marrying a widow, 
the widow of William Haddon—(whose sur- 
name is wrongly spelt ‘‘ Hatton’’ in the 
Pedigree of Saunders appearing in ‘ The 
Visitation of London in the year 1568,’ Har- 
leian Society’s Publications, vol. i., 1869, at 
p. 34, and whose Christian name is wrongly 
given as ‘‘ Walter’’ though his surname is 
correctly given as ‘‘ Haddon ”’ in the Pedigree 
of “Yong”? in ‘The Visitation of Co. 
Worcester 1569,’ as edited by W. P. W. Phil- 
limore, Harleian Society’s Publications, 
vol. xxvii., 1888, at p. 153)—by whom she 














had had issue, including Dr. Walter Had- 
don (1516-1572/3), described by Dr. Brooxs 
as ‘‘ the celebrated Dr. Walter Haddon, the 
friend of Cheke and Ascham.’’ 

There is further and equally no doubt that 
the George Saunders in question was a son— 
the third son, in fact—of his father the said 
William Saunders of Welford, who had three 
sons in all, namely, Clement Saunders, his 
heir, who was his only son by his said first 
marriage, and whose will, dated 15 July, 
1575 (‘‘ Clement Saunders of Blabye, Co. 
Leicester, gentleman ’’) was proved in the 
P.C.C. on 4 June, 1583, and Francis Saunders 
(circ, 1525-1585) and our George Saunders his 
second and third sons, both the last-named 
being by his said second marriage. For all 
this again we have the authority of the MSS. 
already referred to. (The above-mentioned 
‘ Visitation of London in the year 1568,’ in 
calling Francis Saunders first son and George 
Saunders second son, only so does because it 
omits all reference to the first marrage of 
the said William Saunders of Welford). 

That George Saunders, the murdered man, 
was indeed the son of the said William 
Saunders of Welford is, moreover, itself 
borne out by the fact of his being described 
in the above-mentioned MS. 108 as follows: 
Georgius Saunders fil. 3 occisus per [as 1 read 
the abbreviation] . . . . [sic] Newdigate ; 
whatever the precise significance which we 
may attach to the mention here of the name of 
“* Newdigate.’’ 

It is at this point, however, that I begin 
to entertain a doubt concerning the year 
‘* 1573 ”’ as that of the murder of our George 
Saunders; for, in my opinion, he must have 
been murdered before 12 Ooct., 1572, unless the 
copy of his mother’s will, hereinafter to be 
referred to, appearing in the relevant volume 
of the P.C.C. at Somerset House, is in error 
alike as to the year of such will and as to 
the year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
therein given as that of such will. Un- 
happily, as my friend Mr. Pettit of Somer- 
set House informs me, the original will is not 
now filed, and we have, therefore, perforce, 
to rely upon the copy in question. 

George Saunders’s mother, the said Dorothy 
née Yonge or Young—who was first the wife 
of William Haddon as aforesaid and secondly 
the wife of William Saunders of Welford as 
aforesaid—married thirdly (by licence from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, dated 27 Jan., 
1543/4, and printed in Joseph Foster’s 
‘London Marriage Licences,’ 1887, at column 
377) Pawle Dayrell of Lillingston Dayrell, 
Co. Buckingham, Esquire, whose will, dated 
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8 Oct., 1555, was proved in the P.C.C. on 
14 June, 1556. She was the said Pawle Day- 
rell’s third wife and she remained his widow 
to the end; and in her will, dated 12 Oct., 
1572 (‘‘ the twelveth daie of October in the 
yere of our lord god one thousand fyve 
hundred three score and twelve And in the 
fourtenth yere of the raigne of our Soveraign 
lady Elizabeth ’’: the precise date being thus 
most clearly defined), she described herself as 
“* Dorathy [sic] Dayrell of Lillingston Day- 
rell, Co. Buck., Widow, late wife of Pawle 
Dayrell esquire deceased and sometyme the 
wife of Waiiliam Saunders of Welford co. 
North’ton esquire also deceased and executrix 
of both the last Will and Testament of the 
said Pawle and William.’’ This will of 
12 Oct., 1572, was proved in the P.C.C. on 
25 Jan., 1573 (i.e., presumably 25 Jan., 
1573/4) by her son Francis Saunders, already 
mentioned, whom by such will she had ap- 
pointed sole executor. 

By such will of 12 Oct., 1572, she made be- 
quests to “my grandchildren ’’ including 
under such title ‘‘ Walter Saunders and 
Thomas Saunders sonnes of my late sonne 
George Saunders,’ and, later in the same 
will, bequests ‘ to Walter Thomas and Eliza- 
beth children of my said sonne George 
Saunders.”’ 

Dr. Brooks, I observe, states that in such 
will she ‘‘ mentions Edward, William, 
Walter, Thomas and Elizabeth, children of 
her late son George Saunders.’’ Edward and 
William, however, were sons of the testatrix’s 
son, Francis Saunders. Here are the words 
from my note (the accuracy of which I have 
verified at Somerset House for the purpose of 
the present article): ‘‘I give and bequeath 
to my grandchildren . . . to Edwarde Saun- 
ders and Willm Saunders sonnes of my sonne 
Frauncis Saunders, and to Walter Saunders 
and Thomas Saunders sonnes of my late sonne 
George Saunders being Schollers towards 
their furtherance in lerning . . . to every of 
them £10.’’ And again—later on in such will 
—a bequest ‘‘ to Walter Thomas and Eliza- 
beth children of my said sonne George Saun- 
ders . . , £10 apece to be paid severallie to 
everie of them att every of theare full age of 
21 years over and beside the legacies before 
menconed.’’ 

Dr. Brooks refers, further, to the will of 
George Saunders’s second elder brother—his 
whole brother—Francis Saunders of Welford 
aforesaid, dated 26 Oct., 1584, and proved 3 
July, 1585, wherein, as he quite accurately 
states, Francis speaks of an agreement to 
which he and his late brother George had 








—_. 


been parties in 1567, and of moneys—£600— 
which “he had paid into the Chamber of 
London for the support of George’s orphans,” 
But Dr, Brooks then proceeds as follows; 
‘* William Saunders, one of the sons, was 
then (1584) twenty-one; and the others were 
Elizabeth, Thomas and George.’’ On this 
point, again, I have verified at Somerset 
House, for the purpose of the present article, 
my own note of such will. Here it is: Follow- 
ing a recital concerning such payment of £600 
‘‘ to the uses of the children and orphants of 
my saide late brother George Saunders ’’ and 
a further recital of ‘‘ goods and cattalls . . , 
to the clere value of other £600 to the use of 
the orphants aforesayde,’’ provided partly by 
himself (the testator) and partly, during her 
lifetime, by his then deceased mother (Mr. 
Dorothy Dayrell, the said testatrix of 12 Oct., 
1572), he proceeds as follows :— 


And where [i.e. whereas] Walter Saunders 
sithence his full age of 21 yeares hathe received 
his full pte and porcion due to him, as by 
an acquitance indented made betweene me on 
thone pte and the said Walter on the other 
pte bearing date the 25th daye of May last 
past [i.e. 25 May 1584] and by the Inventarie of 
the goods of the saide George Saunders deceased, 
and by the Accompte of mee, and other bookes 
and writinges nowe at large amongst other 
things yt dothe and maye appear, I give and 
bequeathe to such of the same orphants as yet 
be within age (viz.) to Elizabeth, Thomas and 
George to every of them £54 apeece, to be 
payde unto them at their severall ages of 21. 


Dr. Brooks has, therefore, inadvertently 
erred with respect to the name ‘ William” 
as the Christian name of the eldest son of 
George Saunders and should have given it a8 
‘* Walter.’’ I find no evidence, on any hand, 
of the existence of any William amongst the 
issue of our George Saunders. 

‘The Visitation of London in the 
year 1568,’ already referred to, is very 
helpful on the point. It gives our 
George Saunders as ‘‘ Citizen and Haber- 
dasher of London” and as_ husband of 
‘* Anne, daughter of John Newdigate of Har- 
feild in com. Middx. Arms.—Gules, a chev- 
ron between three lions gambs erased ermine,” 
and as having had issue by her as follows, 
namely: ‘‘ Walter Saunders, sonne and heire, 
George Saunders 2 sonne, Thomas 3 sonne, 
and Elizabeth.’’ 

So, there, in 1568, we have Walter, George, 
Thomas and Elizabeth. 

In 1572 (per his mother’s said will of 12 
Oct., 1572) we have them as Walter, Thomas 
and Elizabeth. Why George was here omit- 
ted, I know not. 
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In the following year, 1573, we find that 
administration of ‘* George Saunders of the 
City of London ’’ was granted in the P.C.C. 
on 21 May, 1573 to his brother Francis Saun- 
ders during the minority of ‘‘ Walter, 
Thomas, Elizabeth and George Saunders the 
children of the said deceased ’’ George Saun- 
ders. (In passing, let me observe that my 
friend, Mr. Glencross, in his printed work 
on the Administrations in the P.C.C., is in 
error, in that in his abstract of this Admimis- 
tration he has inadvertently omitted the 
eldest son Walter. 1 have for the purpose of 
the present article, examined the original at 
Somerset House. ) 

Coming to 1583, we find that such Adminis- 
tration of 21 May, 1573, was revoked on 22 
Nov., 1583, when Administration was granted 
tosuch son Walter Saunders. It has already 
been shown that such son Walter Saunders 
on or before 25 May, 1584, ‘‘ received his full 
pte and porcion due to him’’ of the moneys, 
etc., hereinbefore referred to. It is now clear 
from such -Administration of 22 Nov., 1583 
that he had already attained his majority 
by such date last-mentioned, his birth having 
therefore taken place in the year 1562. 

Coming to 1584, we find (per the said will 
of our George Saunders’s said brother 
Francis Saunders, dated 26 Oct., 1584) that 
we have George Saunders’s children as 
Walter, Thomas, Elizabeth and George. 

I am free to admit that the ‘ Visitation of 
Co. Northampton in 1617 ’—i.e., the MS. 108 
in the Library of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
already referred to—manifests a slight varia- 
tion, giving the issue of George Saunders as 
Walter, George, John, and Elizabeth wife of 
Peter Fisher, From what I have already 
stated, however, it seems obvious that ‘“‘John’’ 
here is an error for ‘‘ Thomas ’’; and, in any 
case, such MS. 108 gives no countenance to 
the existence of any William amongst the 
issue. 

So much for that. But, before leavin 
such issue, I should like to leave on reco 
that the licence from the ee of London 

for the marriage of the said Elizabeth née 
Saunders, described therein as ‘‘ Elizabeth 
Sawnders, spinster, of St. Sepulchre, daugh- 
ter of George Sawnders, late of the City of 
london, merchant-taylor, deceased,’ to 
“Peter Fisher, of Middle Temple, gent.’’, 
bearing date 13 Feb., 1584/5, will be found 
in Joseph Foster’s ‘London Marriage 
Licences’ (1887), at column 488. A reference 
to‘ The Visitation of London, 1633, 1634, and 
1635,’ Harleian Society’s Publications, vol. 
xv., 1880, at p. 276, will show this Peter 











Fisher to have been the son of John Fisher 
of West Chester, a Counsellor at Law. 

Leaving now the issue of George Saunders 
and coming to his wife, Dr. Brooks states 
that ‘‘It seems almost certain that Anne 
Saunders, the wife, was a sister of Francis 
Newdigate of the well-known Surrey and 
Middlesex family,’’ who was the second hus- 
band of Anne, second wife and widow of Pro- 
tector Somerset, and to whose will, dated in 
May, 1580, he refers for corroboration. 

Her actual parentage, together with the 
description of her father’s Arms, I have 
already recited from the ‘ Visitation of Lon- 
don in the year 1568,’ so that there is and can 
be no doubt as to her having been née Newdi- 
gate of Co. Middlesex. 

I observe, however, that your correspon- 
dent, Mr. B. H. Newonrcare, at the second 
reference, differs from Dr. Brooks as to her 
precise relationship to such Francis Newdi- 
gate. She was, writes Mr. Newprearte, “ the 
niece, not the sister, of Francis Newdegaite 
[sic] of Hanworth, who married the Duchess 
af Somerset.’’ 

Happily, there is no need for me here to 
pursue such difference of opinion, and I only 
pause to thank Mr. Newpieare for the infor- 
mation that our George Saunders married his 
wife Anne née Newdigate (or Newdegate) at 
Harefield (alias Harfield) on 10 Feb., 
1559/60; for this corroborates what I have 
already suggested as the year of the birth of 
their eldest son Walter, namely, 1562. 

I fear, however, that—if I may be per- 
mitted here to touch upon Mr. NewpicaTe’s 
closing paragraph—he is himself in error in 
describing Matthew Saunders of Shankton, 
Co. Leicester, as a ‘‘ grandson of Francis 
Saunders of Welford, and so presumably 
great-nephew of the murdered George,”’ etc. 
This Matthew Saunders (afterwards Sir 
Matthew Saunders, Knight) was a son of the 
said Francis Saunders of Welford, and so a 
nephew of the murdered George, ete., 
being in fact the third of the four sons of the 
said Francis Saunders of Welford and the 
elder of the two sons of his marriage with his 
third wife Frances née Pope. He was born in 
or about 1577, was admitted to the Middle 
Temple in 1594, and died at Shankton afore- 
said (M.I. there), Administration, with his 
will (dated 10 Apr., 1623) annexed, being 
granted in the P.C.C. on 9 May, 1623. 

With regard, in passing, to Blase Saun- 
ders, mentioned by Dr. Brooxs as a brother 
of Sir Edward Saunders already mentioned 
and as a witness to the will of Dr. Walter 
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Haddon dated 21 Jan., 1570/1 and proved 6 
Feb., 1570/1, I may here repeat from my 
above-mentioned article, ‘Saunders, Hatton 
and Lumley,’ in the Law Journal of March, 
1931, that this Blase Saunders became Master 
cf the Grocers Company of London in 1572 
and that his will, dated 5 Jan., 1576/7, was 
proved in the P.C.C. on 13 Aug., 1581. 

This leaves only—but it does still leave— 
the question of the actwal date of the murder 
of our George Saunders. In favour of Dr. 
Brooks’s date, 24 March, 1573, we have the 
fact that the Administration of George 
Saunders’s estate was granted to his brother 
Francis Saunders on 21 May, 1573. And yet, 
unless the date of his mother’s will and the 
year of the Queen’s reign as therein given are 
both miscopied in the relevant volume of the 
P.C.C. at Somerset House, he was dead be- 
fore 12 Oct., 1572. 

Dr. Brooxs’s ‘‘ 24 March, 1573 ’’ might of 
course have meant 24 March, 1572/3, but even 
that would be subsequent to 12 Oct., 1572. If 
there is no miscopy in the above-mentioned 
copy of his mother’s said will, the required 
date would seem to be 24 March, 1571/2, 
meaning in modern parlance 24 March, 1572. 

If Dr. Brooks could assist in the solution 
of this preblem, he would greatly enhance the 
value of an already valuable contribution to 
your columns. 

L. Granam H. Horton-Smitu. 

Athenaeum Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


ILBERT AND SULLIVAN’S OPERAS 
ABROAD (clxxiv. 298).—The questions 
from H. C. B., at the reference must be 
answered in general terms. ‘To do so in de- 
tail would be to submit a reply too lengthy 
to be of use. All the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas—with the exception, probably, of the 
forgotten ‘ Thespis fodiens been performed in 
America. From ‘H.M.S. Pinafore’ on- 
wards, they were produced in New York under 
the direction of author, composer and man- 
ager (D’Oyly Carte). And visits of the Eng- 
lish company have occurred on many occasions 
since, the last being in 1936-37. In addition, 
native professional companies have had great 
successes in the States, and amateur perform- 
ances are, perhaps, more numerous than in 
this country. One hesitates, of course, to say 
that many of these productions would have 
been recognised by Gilbert or Sullivan as per- 
formances of their own work. 

As regards the Continent, there are records 
of visits by D’Oyly Carte companies playing 
in Enclish, and of translations into the Ger- 
man of at least ‘ The Mikado ’ (‘ Der Mikado, 








oder Ein Tag in Titipu ’) and ‘ H.M.S. Pina. 
fore’ (‘Amor am Bord’). The writer has 
heard broadcasts of ‘ The Mikado’ and ‘ The 
Gondoliers ’ in German and of the former in 
Czech. These, however, appeared to be in the 
nature of adaptations, using Sullivan’s music 
and the root af plot and characterisation, but 
adapted to local tastes, etc., much in the same 
manner as the English versions of Viennese 
musical comedies. So far as translations are 
concerned, I have seen both Latin and Greek 
versions of some of the lyrics, but have been 
unable to put my hand on these scholarly 
diversions. 

So far as foreign criticism is concerned, it 
will be realised that there is a good deal in 
American theatrical and literary publications, 
A volume which might be mentioned is 
‘Gilbert and Sullivan, or ‘‘ The Compleat 
Savoyard,’’’ by Dr. Isaac Goldberg (Simon 
and Schuster, New York, and John Murray, 
London, 1929). This is a comprehensive sur- 
vey by one with a sound academic knowledge 
of the operas, but is marred by several errors, 
not so much of fact but such errors as are 
inseparable from a work which deals with 
another country’s art and institutions. I 
should be very happy to supply any further, 
and more detailed, information to your cor- 
respondent, but I feel that it would be an 
unwarranted encroachment on your valuable 
space to do so as a reply to his query. 

D. Granam Davis. 

The Gilbert and Sullivan Journal. 


‘‘ DETIT ALBERT ”’ (clxxiv. 298). — The 

couplet quoted by your correspondent, 
A. L. S., refers, I think, not to a person, but 
to a book. ‘Le Grand Albert,’ a book of 
spells and incantations, was published about 
the middle of the sixteenth century. ‘Le 
Petit Albert ’"—apparently a sort of appendix 
—a century later. 

‘Le Grand Albert’ had one striking pecu- 
liarity—it was said of it that once a man 
owned a copy he could not get rid of it! Even 
if it were cast into the fire, thrown away at 
sea, or torn to pieces and scattered to the 
winds, it returned to its place on the book- 
shelf. The only thing to be done was to bury 
it, and hold a service over it accompanied 
by sprinkling holy water. 

These books are now very scarce, but there 
are copies kept under lock and key, in 
Guilles-Alles Library, Guernsey. I suppow 
tthe reason Barham selected ‘‘ Petit Albert 
is that its title scanned better than ‘‘ Grand 


Albert.” HELEN PERsHOUSE. 
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Like other medieval thinkers, the thir- 
teenth-century philosopher Albertus (Magnus 
from his surname Groot), was popularly 
credited wi'th supernatural illumination and 
magical powers. His fame evoked a number 
of collections of superstitious formulas and 
recipes, among them a grimoire from a Lyons 
printing-house entitled Alberti Parvi Lucii 
Liber de Mirabilibus Naturae Arcanis. It was 
dated 6516, from which, if it really is a date, 
our readers who are instructed in Cabbalism 
will easily discover the actual year of publi- 
cation. It contained ‘‘ the composition of 
philtres, the interpretation of dreams, the 
discovery of treasures, the composition of the 
hand of glory, the ring of invisibility, the 
sympathetic powder, the sophistication of 
gold, and other marvels.”” (Waite). Pro- 
bably other Petits Alberts of equal or lesser 
value may have been hashed up from it, but 
I am unable to give particulars of any. 


W. W. G. 


E ENGLISH CHANNEL AND THE 
IRISH SEA (celxxiv. 137, 302).— 
Accepting Iaso as correct, I venture the sug- 
gestion that Map, or somebody else, may have 
latinized the word raz, now in use among 
French seamen for a strong current, a race, 
and seen, presumably, in the name of the 
Pointe du Raz in Lower Brittany, which pro- 
jects its crocodile-snout into the rush of the 
water. There is also the corresponding O.E. 
res. Such a name would well befit the Eng- 
lish Channel, but I offer it merely as a guess. 
Vergivius is much older than the fabricated 
history ascribed to Richard of Cirencester by 
an eighteenth-century Danish professor, older 
even than Drayton. Ptolemy used it in his 
‘Geography ’ for the sea to the South of Ire- 
land, and his Greek source had probably 
learned it from Gaelic-speaking sailors. In 
regard to its meaning, Rhys, ‘ Celtae and 
Galli,’ p. 31, says, after discussing a certain 
term in the Coligny Calendar, ‘‘ the termina- 
tion -ivio-s or -ivo-s might be compared with 
that of Vergivius, as compared with the Irish 
words fairrge, a sea or wave, brine, and fearg, 
anger, wrath, fury.’’ This accounts, in what 
seems a satisfactory way, for the first part 
of Vergivius. The precise value that Rhys 
attached to -ivius here is not clear to me, but 
he mentions three toponymical analogies in 
Zeuss’ ‘Grammatica Celtica,’ on pp. 11 and 
783, which may help others to a conclusion on 
the point. Professor W. J. Watson, ‘ Celtic 
Place-names of Scotland,’ p. 463, inclines to 
a slightly different explanation of Vergivius, 








which may, however, harmonize with that of 
Rhys in the last resort: namely, that the 
radical part of the word represents the Irish 


ferg, a warrior, hero, with which he 
compares the Greek €épyov, a work, deed. I 
say ‘‘ harmonize,’’ because fearg and ferg 


are doubtless related as adjective and its deri- 
vative noun. 

This Irish word for the sea carries a sense 
of rough, stormy ocean, in contrast with muir 
for smaller and more landlocked seas, and 
for the tides. The waters between England 
and Ireland are in current Irish Muir Meann, 
the Calm Sea, or Muir Meadhon, the Middle 
Sea, and Muir nlocht is an old name for the 
English Channel; but the Atlantic is an 
Fhairrge Mhor, the Great Ocean. To the 
lititle Isle of Man these things seem relatively 
much larger, so Manx has heightened the 
value of muir (as mooir) by restricting it to 
the sea far from the coast, the high seas, and 
has adapted the Irish cuan, bay, harbour, (as 
keeayn), to denote the Island’s nearer and 
visible sea; fairrge (as faarkey) has a less 
literal and more poetical atmosphere, ‘ the 


billow.’’? A good example of the effect of geo- 
graphical position on language. 
W. W. Git. 
248; s.v. ‘ Gaelic 


MccRIMMON (clxxiv. 
Spellings in Scott’s Writings ’).—In say- 
ing that the k in ‘‘ Mackrimmon ”’ was super- 
fluous, I understood it as an excrescence on 
the prefix ‘‘ Mac,’’ which is probably what it 
is. If it was meant to represent the C in 
‘““ McCrimmon ”’ (as the name is now spelt), 
it is equally superfluous, strictly speaking. 
‘*McRimmon ”’ would be better, since the 
name originated from Rumun, a Gaelic ver- 
sion of the Old Norse Hrémundr. Rumun is 
to be seen, e.g., in a Manx runic inscription 
found at Kirk Michael, cut not later than the 
eleventh century. If the name was ever suffi- 
ciently naturalized, in the Island, it did not 
crystallize into a regular surname, as some 
of the runic names did, and even some of the 
much earlier ogams, W. W. Gut. 


ERALDIC BOOK-PLATES : IDENTIFI- 
CATION WANTED (clxxiv. 299).— 
Crest: A dexter arm vested, couped at the 
shoulder, embowed fessways, holding in the 
hand a cross-crosslet fitchée gules. (Seymour- 
M’Donnell), Earl of Antrim. (‘ The Book of 
Family Crests,’ by H. Washbourne, 2 vols., 
1882.) Arms: Per pale indented gules and 
argent three boars’ heads erased etc. Prob- 
ably Ranking, but I have been unable to find 
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anything to agree exactly with these arms 
and crest. Arms: Gu. three boars’ heads 
erased in pale ar. on a chief embattled of the 
last a representation of the lesser hill at 
Seetabuldee, extending to the village of Tel- 
poore on the sinister all ppr. superinscribed 
with the word Seetabuldee in letters sa. Crest : 
A boar’s head erased ar.. in front of two flag- 
staves in saltire ppr. flowing from that on the 
dexter a banner tenné, inscribed Nagpoor in 
letters of gold, and from that on the sinister 
a banner vert, inscribed Muckee in letters 
also of gold. Mottos: Below the shield, Heb 
Dduw Heb Ddim; above the crest, Jure Non 
Dono. These arms and crest were confirmed 
in 1838, to Major Sir William Lloyd, Knt., 
of Bryneston, near Wrexham, in considera- 
tion of his services in India (Burke’s ‘ General 
Armory,’ 1878), SP. 


OWTELL (clxxiv. 207, 250).—The follow- 
ing Bowtell marriages took place at West 
Ham, Essex : 

John, 1747; George, 1769; William, 1775, 
and Thomas, 1786. Details of the above and 
the following references from my Essex ool- 
lection may be obtained from the undersigned 
if of any use: 

Bowtell, Daniel, of Dedham, 1657. 

Bowtell, James, of Shalford, 1659. 

Bowtel, John, of Salin, 1702. 

Bowtle, Thomas, of Burnham, 1649. 

Boutell, John, of Much Hadham, Co. 
Herts, 1721. 

Boutell, Robert, of Braintree, 1735. 


Cuas. Hatt Crovucn. 
32, Churchfields, Woodford, E.18. 


UERIES FROM SCOTT’S ‘ HEART OF 
MIDLOTHIAN ” (clxxiv. 174).—7. Scots 
and English moneys. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Scots pound was equal to about one- 
twelfth of sterling. Thus, the £800 Scots of 
‘The Heart of Midlothian ’ (ch. xliii.) would 
have been about £67 English. 

Scots money was greatly debased. On 
glancing through the Treasury Papers of 
James IV, one is struck by the seemingly 
generous scale of wages and salaries in Scot- 
land, but the explanation is simple. Some 
writers have been misled into putting face 
value on the old Scots money. Indeed, no 
less an authority than Dr. G. G. Coulton 
seems to incline this way when on p. 4 of his 
‘The Meaning of Mediaeval Moneys’ (His- 
torical Association pamphlet) he says that 
‘*In Scotland the average parish was much 
larger and somewhat richer than in Eng- 
land.” The italics are mine. 











An instructive article on the relative values 
of Scots and English moneys in the time of 
Elizabeth is in Archaeologia for 1829 (xxii, 


11). This cites contemporary documents, 
which give £100 Scots as £5 English, among 
other items, 

When the Worcester was sold at Leith in 
1706 in tthe frenzy of the Darien débédcle she 
fetched £3,870 Scots or £323 English—Sir 
Richard Carnac Temple: ‘The Tragedy of 
the Worcester.’ 

Jap. iii. of the 33 George II (For Laying 
a Duty upon Ale brewed for Sale and Vended 
in Dalkeith) gives two pennies Scots as one- 
sixth part of a penny sterling. 

CHARLES WHITE. 


“tHE MILLION ACT” (clxxiv. 300), — 

This is the Church Building Act, 1818 
(58 Geo. III. c. 45), section 1 of which 
authorised an appropriation from __ the 
National Revenue of £1,000,000 payable over 
a period of ten years for building new 
churches. It is generally taken as a thank- 
offering for peace after the Napoleonic War. 
Brixton and Kennington churches (in the old 
Lambeth parish) were amongst those built 
under this Act. 

G. D. Jounston. 


“MHE BOARD OF GREEN CLOTH” 
(clxxiii. 229, 285).—Before George IV 
the Lord Steward presided over the Board of 
Green Cloth, which comprised also the Trea- 
surer, the Comptroller, the Master of the 
Household, and the Secretary. It was respon- 
sible for the direction of domestic affairs 
within Buckingham Palace, and since the 
Palace anciently formed an ‘‘ exempt juris 
diction,” the Board of Green Cloth were 
empowered to try all treasons, murders, 
felonies, and other offences committed in the 
palace and within ‘the Verge. It was so called 
because the officers sat round a table covered 
with green baize cloth, a portion of which 
has been preserved and framed and now hangs 
upon the wall in Buckingham Palace. 
also Bruce Graeme, ‘ A Century of Bucking 
ham Palace ’ (Hutchinson, 1937), p. 175. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


ONG WANTED: “A FROG HE WOULD A 
WOOING GO.” (clxxiv. 300).—This fine 
old English Ballad, of thirteen verses, will be 
found—words and music—in ‘The Humorous 
Song Folio,’ Edited and arranged by Alfred 
Moffat, and published (1904) by Messrs. Bayley 
and Ferguson, 2, Great Marlborough Street, 
London, W.1. J. H. Lesup. 


Lieut.-Colonel. 
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_ The Library. 2 


A History of Chinese Philosophy. By Fung 
Yu-Luan. Translated by Derek Bodde, (Lon- 
don; George Allen and Unwin. £1 5s. net.) 


THE modern popular view of the world as the 
fighting-ground of rival ‘‘ ideologies ”’ 
lends a new interest to the study of different 
philosophies viewed under their national or 
racial aspects. Yet again, one need be no 
prophet to foretell that the ideas of the Far 
East will henceforward have an ever-increas- 
ing practical importance for the political and 
social thinker. This translation of a work 
which interprets Chinese philosophy from the 
point of view of a Chinese scholar well 
acquainted with Western thought is therefore 
something for which to be definitely grateful. 
It is concerned with the former of the two 
periods into which the history of Chinese 
philosophy falls—the Period of the Philoso- 
phers. This begins with Confucius and closes 
about 100 B.c., the date at which Confucian- 
ism established itself as the orthodox doctrine 
of life. A second volume, which it is pro- 
posed to publish in translation next year, 
deals with the Period of Classical Study 
extending from 100 B.c. up to recent times. 
Half-a-dozen pages of Introduction set out 
the fundamental differences between Chinese 
and European philosophy. Chinese philoso- 
phy we might perhaps compare with a division 
of medical activity, and call clinical. It aims 
at the direct dealing with affairs. The 
Chinese philosopher, it is true, has his body 
of doctrines and principles of self-cultivation : 
here, in fact, is his great contribution to the 
world’s wisdom. But these are focussed upon, 
and are justified by, immediate application 
to life. So much so that systematic record of 
them in a book is held of quite secondary 
value, fit, as second-best, only for the sage 
who has received no chance of putting them 
into practice in the capacity of ruler or offi- 
cial. Reflective consciousness of one’s ego as 
distinct from all that is non-ego is not a 
characteristic of the perfect ruler of men and 
affairs, and accordingly Chinese philosophy 
has remained aloof from theories of know- 
ledge, aloof even from interest in knowledge 
itself, except in so far as this could conduce 
to human prosperity. As he follows in these 
pages the slow modification of Chinese thought 
for the five hundred years with which we are 
here concerned it is, however, the very nearly 
total absence of metaphysics, and of any 
attraction towards it, which will probably 


strike the general reader most forcibly, There 
crops up again and again among ourselves the 
impulse to decry metaphysics; so that it is 
perhaps instructive to observe how, without 
it, philosophy is stunted, and is found, even 
within its chosen field, to be lacking in deep 
insight. Its concern is with results rather 
than causes, and yet results—that is, good 
conduct, practical wisdom and the happiness 
they procure—exclusively pursued, show 
meagre, after all, beside those obtained on 
the theory that proclaims felix qui potuit 
rerum cognoscere causas—though, to be sure, 
Virgil himself seems arguing the other way. 
Confucius occupied no high place in the 
official hierarchy and the use he made of un- 
occupied stretches of time—working out some- 
thing of a system of thought, and teaching it 
so systematically that it could be recorded— 
was not a highly distinguished line of activity 
according to contemporary notions. It was, 
nevertheless, an original one and thereby Con- 
fucius stands out as the first Chinese philo- 
sopher. Behind him were the ideals and 
principles of the Chou dynasty which culmin- 
ated in an elaborately developed feudalism. 
This broke down in time; yet, among the 
naturally conservative, its spirit remained 
potent, and the doctrines and authority of 
Confucius, as maintained and expounded by 
Confucianists century by century, have car- 
ried it down even to modern times. The in- 
teresting chapter on Philosophical Thought 
prior to Confucius reveals some characteristic 
forms of the ideas which must have consti- 
tuted part of the philosopher’s material: 
thus, the conception of harmony, which 
results in the production of new things, in 
contradistinction to the repetition of identity, 
which produces nothing new; or the use of 


endless numerical categories, ‘‘ the five 
tastes,’’ ‘‘ the six ea | “the nine 
laws,’’ ‘‘ the ten thousand roads ’’ and so on: 


a mental contrivance which it may not be 
fanciful to connect with a general reliance on 
memory rather than on books, 

Despite the great amount that has been 
written on Confucius and Confucianism, the 
chapter which deals with these will come as 
something welcome, fresh and illuminating. 
Refusing to ‘“‘ discuss prodigies, prowess, law- 
lessness or supernatural beings,’’ the Master, 
as we know, promulgated a code of ethics—the 
ethics of the Gentleman ; and then displayed 
that genius which gives him his supreme place 
in Chinese philosophy by preaching his doc- 





trine to every man. Moreover, his originality 
| of mind was shown in his dispensing alike 
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with productive work and with the holding of 
office, and devoting himself entirely to teach- 
ing, a course which no one before him had 
adopted. He did not claim for himself, nor 
have others claimed for him, that he created 
his principles; he was ‘a transmitter and 
not a creator.’”? Yet his intuitive sense of 
what was needed in order to preserve from 
breakdown the good institutions of ancient 
times may almost be said to have had som:- 
thing creative about it. What he called “‘ tie 
rectification of names ’’—the attempt to make 
once more real and actual relations (betwee. 
ruler and ruled, parent and child, minister 
and common people) which had slipped into 
unreality and disorder—was tackling a peren- 
nial problem of human existence on a side 
singularly happy for ethical persuasion. Con- 
sonant with this were both his insistence that 
righteousness is for its own sake and need not 
be profitable, and his pre-occupation with 
psychology, with the question whether the 
bias in man’s nature was towards good or 
evil. Confucius’ great word jen, used to de- 
signate the assemblage of virtues which should 
govern men in their relations with one an- 
other, is here rendered ‘‘ human-hearted- 
ness.”’ 

The century following the death of Con- 
fucius saw the rise of the Mohist School of 
philosophers, This was at once a derivative 
of and a re-action fram Confucianism, and as 
such might be roughly paralleled in philoso- 
phical and theological schools of Western 
thought. If the feudalism of Chou forms the 
background of Confucius, the background of 
Mo-Tzi, the founder of the Mohist philoso- 
phy, is the life of the humble and the slave. 
He taught a doctrine of universal love which 
forbade war: and, contrary to Confucius, he 
asserted that the test of true righteousness 
was ‘‘ profitableness ’’—‘‘ accomplishment.’’ 
This ‘‘ profitableness ’’ consisted in the pro- 
duction of wealth and populousness, and it 
requived the elimination of everything—for 
exao ple, elaborate funerals and long mourn- 
ing and music—which did not directly contri- 
bute to them. The Confucian jen, is, in a 
sense, less altruistic than ‘the universal love of 
Mo-Tzi, but is not thus narrowed down to 
utilitarianism. 

Chinese thought, however, it need hardly 
be said, lacked not some touch with mysticism 
and no part of this book is more interesting 
than the chapters on the Taoists, where the 





mystical tendency shows itself most plair 
The conception of T'ao, the Way, at once Ne 
being, and the first all-embracing princip 
the directions for life in the world and 
dealing with desire; the doctrines of expe 
ence and freedom; the constant recourse 
paradox and the reference—much more 
tinct than in other places—to an invisif 
world and invisible powers, will probably 
most Western studenits seem nearer than 
part of Chinese philosophy to familiar aspeg 
of their own thought; just as the chapter 
‘The Dialecticians’ will appear the me 
whimsical, 

It is not possible in a single review to 
more than mention the abundance of illuste 
tion with which statements are support 
Tllustration was indeed essential, for 
matter to be presented seldom permits © 
detailed systematic exposition, and, furth 
is of a simple order designed, in the fir 
instance, to subserve immediately the simp 
purposes of straightforward ethics. ‘ 

This volume gives us, as it were, the see 
what the fructification was after many cull 
vators had been busy with it, will be the g 
ject of the ensuing volume, : 


We are glad to see that the Oxford’ Unive 
sity Press have added to their ‘ Oxford Bool 
shelf’ series ‘‘ F. Anstey’s’’ A Long Retré 
pect (5s.). First published just two yea 
ago, this book, as was readily seen on 
wppearance, has many claims on the regal 
of lovers of literature and of social histor 
Mid-nincteenth-century ways and Punch 
the days of Burnand are subjects of extendé 
record ; good stories and amusing descripti 
are numerous, and, more than these, the 
affected writing, the transparent truthfuln@ 
of statement, and the gentleness and gem 
osity of tone throughout, make the wri 
companionship a thing to be prized. 


Norices 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE beg leave to state that we do not un 
take to return communications which, for 
reason, we do not print. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to 
article which has already appeared, corre 
pondents are requested to give within p 
theses—immediately after the exact hea dim 
the numbers of the series volume and 
of — the contribution in question is td 
ound. 
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